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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION."  THE  PLACE  IS  MURFREESBORO ,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  MARCH   5, 
1977.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  KENNETH  P.  EZELL.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  SUZANNE  ACUFF . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Dr.  Ezell,  let's  start  with  some  background 

information  about  yourself.   If  you  will 
give  for  the  record  a  biography  consisting  generally  of,  I  suppose 
something  about  your  family,  where  and  when  you  were  born,  your  ed- 
ucation, your  early  experience  until  the  point  where  you  came   in 
contact  with  Winfield  Dunn. 
DR.  EZELL:  All  right,  I  was  born  in  Bowling  Green 

Kentucky,  September  23,  1913.   My  mother  was 
a  Potter,  and  my  father  was  from  north-central  Alabama — Rogersville- 
Florence-Athens  area.   My  father  had  gone  to  a  school  called  Potter 
Bible  College,  which  was  a  school  started  within  my  mother's  family. 
That's  where  he  met  her,  and  they  were  married.   My  father  was  a 
minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ.   I  lived,  really,  with  my  family 
in  four  places  in  my  life — Decatur,  Alabama,  for  about  seven  years; 
Cookeville,  Tennessee,  for  about  five  years;  Nashville   for  about 
three  years;  and  then  in  about  1929,  moved  to  Murfreesboro ,  Tennes- 
see— all  of  these  being  places  where  my  father  was  a  minister  of  a 
church. 
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I  went  to  school  first  of  all  at  the  University  of  Cincinnatti 
for  one  year,  taking  Chemical  Engineering  under  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram.  I  didn't  continue  that  because  during  the  Depression  there  was 
no  work  experience  involved  with  it,  [so]  I  was  going  to  school  one 
month  and  coming  to  Murfreesboro  one  month.   That  was  not  satisfactory 
so  I  came  back  to  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  and  graduated  from 
there  in  Pre-Med  and  Pre-Dental. 

Again,  because  of  economic  circumstances,  I  was  determined  that 
on  my  father's  death  during  my  senior  year  that  I'd  attempt  to  earn 
some  money  to  go  to  school.   I  went  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  as 
Athletic  Coach  in  the  high  school  where  I  remained  four  years — long 
enough  to  learn  that  in  the  teaching  profession  I  would  never  accum- 
ulate enough  to  pay  my  way  through  professional  school.   I  then  left, 
borrowed  the  money,  and  went  to  Northwestern  University  where  I 
studied  dentistry.   Upon  getting  my  degree  I  went  into  the  United 
States  Navy  and  served  during  World  War  II,  mainly  on  the  submarine 
U.S.  Pender  positioned  in  the  Pacific  area. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  I  obtained  my  release  from  Jacksonville 
Naval  Air  Station  and  came  back  to  Murfreesboro ,  Tennessee,  where  I 
started  my  practice  of  dentistry  in  February  19^+6.   Since  that  time, 
I  have. been  involved  in  many  civic  activities,  church-related  activi- 
ties, and  activities  within  my  profession,  to  a  large  extent  where 
I  have  held  offices  in  many  of  these  organizations.   Because  of  that 
activity,  I  have  gotten  to  know  people  throughout  the  state,   par- 
ticularly within  the  profession  that  I  had  served  in  many  capacities. 

I  became  interested  in  politics  shortly  after  the  war.   I 
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really  have  not  had  an  interest  in  it  except  with  an  association  with 
the  former  Senator  Albert  Gore.   Albert  lived  in  my  home  in  Murfrees- 
boro  during  the  summertime.   He  knocked  on  the  door  one  day  and  asked 
my  mother  if  she  had  a  room.   She  didn't,  but  he  talked  her  into 
letting  him  come  and  live  in  our  home.   Although  Albert  was  four  or 
five  years  older  than  I  was  at  the  time,  he  was  teaching  school  dur- 
ing the  year  and  going  to  school  during  the  summertime  as  many 
people  did  in  those  days.   Albert  and  I  got  to  know  each  other  quite 
well.   He  had  aspirations  for  political  office  then.   I  recall  that 
almost  every  afternoon  I  would  get  into  his  old  beat-up  automobile 
and  go  over  to  Carthage  or  Smith  County  and  ride  up  and  down  those 
roads,  electioneering  for  County  Superintendent  of  schools.   And  I 
suppose  that's  the  only  election  Albert  ever  lost.   He  didn't  win 
that  one,  but  subsequently  he  got  his  law  degree  in  the  YMCA  law 
school  in  Nashville  and  went  on  into  office  as  we  know,  United  States 
Congressman,  and  then  to  the  [U.S.]  Senate. 

I  was  a  very  active  supporter  and  worker  for  Albert  Gore, 
particularly  during  his  congressional  races,  and  his  first  sena- 
torial campaign.   I  got  disillusioned  with  him  as  time  went  along 
because  I  felt  [that]  Albert  had  changed  to  a  great  degree.   I  don't 
believe  that  my  political  philosophy  has  changed  much;  maybe  it  had 
and  I'm  not  aware  of  it.   But  I  thought  his  changed  tremendously. 

Finally,  after  having  been  disillusioned  with  him  for  some  while 
I  told  him  in  i960  that  I  just  didn't  feel  like  I  could  support  him 
any  longer  and  that  I  was  going  to  change  my  party  affiliation  at 
least  as  far  as  national  elections  were  concerned.   So  my  interest 
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in  politics  developed  mainly,  I  guess,  from  my  friendship  with  Albert 
Gore. 

During  that  period  of  time,  not  only  did  I  work  for  Albert  Gore, 
but  I  had  opportunities  to  represent  my  profession  on  committies, 
working  for  both  Governor  Clement  and  Governor  Ellington  in  their 
campaigns  in  minor  roles.   Then  when  the  opportunity  arose  to  par- 
ticipate to  a  more  substantial  degree  in  politics,  I  chose  to  work  in 
the  Republican  Party.   I've  never  voted,  I  don't  think,  for  a  Democrat 
for  President  of  the  United  States.   I  think  I  would  have  if  I  had 
felt  that  one  [was]  better  qualified.   I  never  really  considered  my- 
self a  Republican  until  I  had  a  break  with  Albert  Gore  and  felt  like 
I  had  to  look  some  other  place  to  satisfy  my  feelings  about  what 
government  is  and  should  be.   I  found  that  I  thought  within  the  Re- 
publican Party,  although  I  don't  feel  like  even  now  I  have  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party.   I  look  more  to  the  man  but  yet  my 
philosophy,  [or]  we  have  a  liberal  philosophy  I  feel  like  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  almost  owned  by  the  liberal  element  and  the  liberal 
thought.   The  Republican  Party  was  not,  although  I  think  we  have  a 
fairly  high  percentage  of  that  school  of  thought,  being  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  now.   I  am  still  opposed  to  it  and  fight  it. 

I  ,got  to  know  Winfield  Dunn  because  of  my  activity  within  the 
Tennessee  Dental  Association.   I  was  secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
Dental  Association  for  four  years,  from  1957  through  the  following 
four  years,  and  then  I  was  President  of  the  Tennessee  Dental  As- 
sociation in  1963.   Winfield  Dunn's  father-in-law,  Dr.  Frank 
Pritchard,  was  a  very  prominent  dentist  in  Memphis  and  Dr.  Prit- 
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chard  was  a  member  of  our  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

I've  often  referred  to  men  like  Dr.  Pritchard  as  a  statesman  in 
the  profession  who  was  willing  to  offer  themselves  for  service  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  profession.   I've  always  been  real  proud  to  see  men 
become  mayors  of  their  town  and  have  their  fellow  citizens  think  real 
well  enough  of  them  for  their  interest  beyond  their  profession  to 
elect  them  to  such  positions.   I  have  always  been  so  pleased  to  see 
them  serve  on  city  councils,  serve  in  the  legislature,  to  run  for 
public  office,  because  I  think  good  men  should  do  this.   Men  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  qualified  to  do  this  and  I've  always  encouraged 
them  to  do  this. 

Dr.  Pritchard  was  one  of  a  school  of  older  men  within  the  pro- 
fession when  I  first  became  a  member  of  it,  that  I  respected  very 
highly.   They  were  unselfish,  they  encouraged  young  men,  and  they 
participated  in  their  community  affairs,  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  the  state  and  in  their  community. 
And  so  I  classed  him  as  one  of  those  statesmen. 

It  was  through  him  that  I  got  to  know  Winfield  Dunn.   I  don't 
recall  the  year  I  got  to  know  Winfield,  but  it  was  through  Dr.  Prit- 
chard that  I  did  get  to  know  him  and  began  to  recognize  early  his 
qualities  of  leadership  that  were  being  exhibited  in  all  walks  of 
life.   Winfield  was  not  as  active  in  the  profession  as  a  lot  of 
people  I  knew,  but  the  thing  that  attracted  me  to  him  was  that  he  was 
so  active  within  the  community,  active  in  the  church.   I  recall  even 
having  some  friends  in  Murfreesboro  say,  "You  have  a  wonderful  man 
in  the  dental  profession.   We  ride  all  the  way  from  Jackson,  Tennes- 
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see  to  Memphis  to  hear  him  teach  his  Sunday  School  class  when  we 
visited  our  daughter  in  Jackson." 

I  said,  "Who  is  that?" 

They  said,  "Winfield  Dunn." 

I  said,   "Well,  I  know  Winfield.   I  didn't  know  that  he  taught 
a  Sunday  School  class."  As  I  inquired  around  I  found  that  he  was 
quite  famous  among  the  people  who  went  to  church  for  being  such  a 
great  Sunday  School  teacher.   He  worked  with  Boy's  Clubs,  and  then 
here  on  his  activity  in  structuring  the  Republican  Party  in  Shelby 
County. 

I  recall  when  Howard  Baker  ran  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Estes 
Kefauver's  term  of  office  in  the  U.S.  Senate  upon  his  death.    I 
worked  for  Howard  Baker  as  treasurer  for  his  campaign  in  a  two-or- 
three-county  area  in  Middle  Tennessee.   He  was  defeated,  but  he 
told  me  then  of  Winfield  Dunn's  potential.   He  told  me  Winfield 
Dunn  was  one  of  the  five  most  outstanding  young  men  in  Tennessee,  in 
his  opinion.   I  [was]  glad  to  hear  these  things  about  him.   Then  in 
1966  when  Howard  Baker  ran  again  and  was  elected  I  worked  for  him 
and  was  with  him  on  a  few  occasions  and  each  time  then  he  told  me 
what  a  wonderful  job  Winfield  Dunn  was  doing  for  the  Republican  Par- 
ty in  Shelby  County  as  well  as  being  a  good  citizen  in  this  area  and 
there  was  a  great  potential  for  him.   Again,  saying  that  he  thought 
he  was  one  of  the  five  most  outstanding  men  in  Tennessee.   Then  I 
believe  it  was  1970 — is  this  the  way  you  want  me  to  go  on  now? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   That's  the  election  year,  1970. 

DR.  EZELL:  Nineteen  hundred  seventy — well,  I  guess  it  was 
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in  the  fall  of  19&9.   I'm  S°inS  to  back  up  a 
little  further.   In  1967  the  Tennessee  Dental  Association  had  its 
Centennial  Celebration.   I  was  appointed  the  general  chairman  of  this 
centennial  meeting  to  be  held  in  [the]  Nashville  Municipal  Auditori- 
um.  I  thought  we  would  just  make  a  great  celebration  out  of  this 
thing  and  we  would  endeavor  to  not  only  have  a  great  scientific  meet- 
ing but  we  would  also  try  to  bring  the  public  into  participation  in 
this  celebration.   With  that  in  mind,  I  attempted  to  have  an  evening 
with  the  public.   We  thought  that  we  would  have  a  wonderful  musical 
program  such  as,  the  Longine  Symphony,   and  the  finest  and  most  pop- 
ular public  speaker  that  we  could  find  in  America  at  that  time. 

And  I  suppose  it  would  be  only  natural  that  I  would  be  think- 
ing of  Republicans  although  I  consciously  didn't  have  that  in  mind 
as  I  sought  a  speaker.   I  had  foremost  in  mind  Ronald  Reagan  because 
of  the  tremendous  speech  that  he  had  made  on  behalf  of  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  his  campaign.   It  was  so  popular  that  it  was  replayed 
many  times  on  television.   I  thought  it  was  a  great  speech.   Then  both 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen   [and  Ronald  Reagan]  were  considered  through- 
out the  whole  country,  I  think,  as  great  public  speakers,  and  very 
popular  too.   Since  Senator  Dirksen  was  Howard  Baker's  father-in-law, 
I  felt  like  we  had  a  good  entree  to  obtain  either  one  of  them. 

I  talked  with  Howard  Baker  about  that.   He  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  put  Senator  Dirksen  on  the  rear  burner  and  let  him  come 
only  if  we  couldn't  get  Ronald  Reagan  because  Senator  Dirksen 's 
health  wasn't  too  good  and  he  was  being  asked  to  slow  down  consider- 
ably— particularly  his  engagements  that  he  made  away  from  Washington. 
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Of  course,  we  honored  that  and  went  to  work  immediately  to  try 
to  get  Ronald  Reagan.   This  caused  me  to  call  Winfield  Dunn.   We  had 
a  long  talk  on  the  telephone — we  knew  each  other  by  then  fairly  well. 
We  were  not  close,  never  have  been  real  close,  but  we  developed  a 
fine  friendship,  I  think,  that  will  endure  for  a  long  time.   We  had 
a  wonderful  talk  and  he  agreed  to  help  me.   We  finally  got  an  agree- 
ment from  Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  then  running  for  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  he  would  come  and  speak  at  our  celebration  provided  that 
he  lost  the  election  for  governor.   If  he  did  win  the  election,  he 
would  have  to  stay  in  the  state  of  California  because  he  would  be 
confronted  with  a  Democratic  legislature.   He  had  a  budget  that 
didn't  suit  him  that  he  was  going  to  have  to  force  through  and  that 
he  was   not  even  going  to  be  able  to  leave  the  state  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  until  he  had  resolved  those  things  with  the 
legislature.   So  I  found  myself  wanting  for  him  to  be  elected  gover- 
nor of  California  and  then  hoping  we  could  still  get  him  some  way 
to  come  to  Tennessee.   Well,  he  was  elected,  and  in  the  meantime, 
Howard  Baker  told  us  that  Senator  Dirksen  would  come  in  the  event 
that  Governor  Reagan  lost  [won]  the  election. 

I  felt  real  good  about  this.   Winfield  had  helped  me  immense- 
ly on  that  and  it  turned  out  that  Reagan  was  elected  governor  of 
California  and  we  called  Howard  Baker  immediately  and  he  reaffirmed 
that  Senator  Dirksen  would  come.   About  a  week  after  that  the 
senator  became  ill  and  was  rushed  to  the  hospital.   Howard  Baker 
called  me  and  said  that  it  had  to  be  called  off — everything  had  to 
be  called  off — he  would  no  longer  accept  any  other  engagements.   The 
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physicians  gave  Howard  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  this 
was  carried  out.   So  we  abandoned  our  plan  for  the  evening  with  the 
public  and  went  on  and  had  our  good  meeting  for  our  Centennial  anyway. 

Then  in  19^9 — since  that  time  to  19^9 — I  had  seen  Winfield  one 
or  two  or  three  times  and  we  had  talked  about  our  mutual  interests 
and  trying  to  build  a  Republican  Party,  wondering  which  one  of  us 
had  the  hardest  job  because  in  history  no  one  in  Rutherford  County 
had  ever  received  a  majority  vote  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Middle  Tennessee,  I  felt,  was  as  difficult  a  place  to  build  a 
party  base  as  Shelby  County,  and  so  Winfield  and  I  had  a  mutual 
interest.    We  talked  about  that  a  little  bit  from  time  to  time — I 
got  a  few  good  ideas  from  him.  Also  at  that  time  Dan  Kuykendall 
had  been  elected  to  congress.   I  got  to  know  Dan  quite  well,  worked 
in  his  campaign,  and  had  worked  in  his  campaign  when  he  ran  against 
Albert  Gore.   I  was  real  pleased  to  work  against  Albert  Gore  at 
that  time  and  always  have  worked  against  him  since.   Albert  and  I 
remained  good  friends  I  think. 

But  in  1969  I  read  a  little  sentence  in  a  local  columnist's 
article  in  the  Nashville  Banner  to  the  effect  that  some  friends  of 
Dr.  Winfield  Dunn,  are  encouraging  him  to  run  for  governor  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee.   And  that  thrilled  me  so  much  that  I  picked  up 
the  telephone  and  called  Winfield  and  said,  "What  is  this  that  I 
read  about  you  in  the  Nashville  paper? 

He  said,  "I  have  no  idea.   What  is  it?"   I  read  him  the  sentence 
and  he  said,  "Goodness  gracious,  how  in  the  world  did  that  ever  get 
out  in  Middle  Tennessee?" 
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I  said,  "That's  why  I'm  calling  you!" 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  about  when  that  was,  sir? 

DR.  EZELL:  I  think  it  was  November  or  December — could 

have  been  October,  November,  or  December  of 
1969.  The  primary  or  the  general  election  was  in  1970,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir. 

DR.  EZELL:  Well,  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1969,  and  I  called 

him  and  said,  "Well,  Winfield,  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  really  would  enjoy 
working  for  you  for  that  office.   If  you  can  see  your  way  clear,  I 
don't  know  any  of  the  circumstances,  to  do  this  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  know.   I  wish  you'd  count  me  as  one  of  your  very  staunch  support- 
ers . "  He  thanked  me  very  much  for  that  and  told  me  he  would  let  me 
know.   But  he  had  not  really  given  it  serious  consideration  at  that 
time  although,  frankly,  it  had  been  mentioned  to  him  once  or  twice. 
Then  in  January  of  1970  Winfield  called  me.   When  you  are  sec- 
retary of  an  organization,  you  get  to  know  people  all  over  the  state. 
I  felt  like  I  knew  almost  all  of  the  dentists  in  Tennessee.   And 
then  [when  you]  serve  a  year  as  President-elect,  and  then  a  year  as 
President,  and  a  year  of  immediate  past  President,  all  of  which 
qualifies  you  to  be  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  Dental 
Association,  [it]  keeps  you  in  touch  with  them.   So  I  suppose 
during  that  period  of  time  I  knew  more  dentists  than  perhaps  any 
other  dentist  in  the  state  at  that  time.   It  has  changed  consider- 
ably now,  so  many  young  men  have  come  in  since  then.   But  Winfield 
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called  me  up  in  January  and  said,  "Are  you  going  to  the  annual 
Tennessee  Dental  Association  workshop  in  Nashville?"   (which  is  al- 
ways held  in  January) 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  am." 

He  said,  "Do  you  think  I  ought  to  go?" 

I  said,  "I  certainly  do,  for  two  reasons.   One,  is  because  you 
are  a  dentist  and  I  thought  all  dentists  ought  to  go.   Number  two  is 
if  you're  still  giving  any  consideration  whatsoever  about  running  for 
governor,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  because  you  have  a  lot  of  wonderful 
men  who  would  be  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  working  for  you,  not 
because  you're  a  dentist  but  because  they  know  you  are  a  wonderful 
man  and  well  qualified  for  that  office  and  would  take  great  pride  in 
working  for  you.   You  have  not  become  well  known  within  the  associ- 
ation and  you  ought  to  know  these  people  as  I  know  them.   I  think 
you  ought  to  come  to  this  meeting." 

He  said,  "All  right,  I'll  be  there  and  I'll  call  you  as  soon  as 
i  get  there." 

I  developed  a  bad  crick  in  my  neck  and  could  hardly  move,  and 
shouldn't  have  gone,  but  I  told  Dorothy  that  I  had  to  go.   So  she 
drove  me  to  Nashville,  and  we  checked  in  the  Sheraton  Motel  on 
Broadway.   I  called  Winfield  and  he  immediately  came  down  to  the 
room  with  a  friend  of  his  from  Memphis,  Dr.  Stewart  McKinney.   I 
came  down  to  the  room  and  met  Stewart,  introduced  Dorothy  to  them 
and  we  talked  a  little  while.   He  told  me  that  yes,  he  was  giving 
more  serious  consideration  to  running  for  the  office.   He  hadn't 
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made  up  his  mind  at  all  and  didn't  know  that  he  would  make  it  up  very 
soon,  but  that  he  had  gone  to  see  Mr.  Maxey  Jarman  that  afternoon, 
who  had  announced  his  intentions  to  run  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  visit  with  him — a  very  frank  discussion 
with  him.   He  understood  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  Winfield 
would  enter  the  race  too  and  he  was  very  cordial  to  him,  very  nice 
and  kind  to  him. 

I  was  so  crippled  that  Winfield  drove  my  car  and  the  four  of  us 
went  down  to  the  Brass  Rail,  for  a  good  steak.   We  enjoyed  that  and 
we  talked  about  his  potential  political  race  during  the  course  of 
that  evening.   I  spent  my  time  at  that  meeting  introducing  Winfield 
to  the  people  from  all  over  the  state  that  he  didn't  know,  and  tel- 
ling them  that  he  was  giving  consideration  to  this. 

So  after  that  meeting  I  heard  nothing  more  from  him  for  a  while. 
I  don't  remember  what  this  date  was,  but  the  record  will  show  that 
(what  date)  he  did  make  his  formal  announcement  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  on  a  Saturday  at  noon.   About  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  prior  to  that  date,  Winfield  called  me  and  said, 
"Well,  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

I  said,  "That's  wonderful.  When  are  you  going  to  announce?" 

He  said,  "I'm  late." 

I  said,  "I  know  you're  late." 

He  said,  "But  I'm  going  to  announce.   I'm  going  to  run.   I'm 
going  to  make  my  formal  announcement  on  {that  given  date]  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol.   Can  you  be  there?" 
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I  said,   "Yes." 


He  said,  "Do  you  think  you  can  help  drum  up  a  crowd  for  me?" 

I  said,  "I  certainly  think  I  can." 

And  I,  as  usual,  was  overly  optimistic.   I  got  on  the  telephone 
and  I  began  to  keep  records  from  that  point  on  as  to  who  I  contacted. 
I  made  sixty-eight  long  distance  telephone  calls,  all  to  dentists,  all 
of  them  within  driving  distance  of  Nashville.   All  sixty-eight  prom- 
ised me  that  they'd  be  there  with  their  families.   I  gave  each  one  of 
those  sixty-eight  people  five  names  to  call,  all  dentists.   I  said, 
"The  reporters  aren't  going  to  know  whether  they  are  all  dentists  or 
not.   All  we  need  is  a  crowd  there."  They  all  promised  me  that  they 
would  make  those  five  calls. 

So  I  felt  real  good.  We'd  have  the  steps  of  the  state  Capitol 
just  covered  up  with  people  who  were  anxious  to  work  for  Winfield 
Dunn,  not  because  he  was  a  dentist,  but  because  they  were  proud  that 
the  profession  had  someone  who  was  qualified  enough  to  run.   This  was 
the  way  I  talked  to  them  and  they  felt  the  same  way,  and  every  one  of 
them  promised  me.   Of  those  sixty-eight  long  distance  phone  calls  I 
imagine  over  thirty  of  them  were  in  Nashville  itself.   I  don't  be- 
lieve I've  ever  been  as  disappointed  in  my  life  when  I  went  to  that. 
I  was  maintaining  office  hours  on  Saturday  and  I  cancelled  that  day 
out.   Dorothy  and  I  went  to  the  opening  address  and  announcement  by 
Winfield  Dunn.   The  only  other  dentist  in  the  state  of  Tennessee 
who  was  there  was  Dr.  Bill  Rachels  from  Memphis,  from  whose  office 
Winfield  would  run  his  campaign.   I  looked  around  and  I  couldn't  be- 
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lieve  it!   Of  all  those  people  who  had  promised  me  that  they  would 
be  there,  I  realized  then  that  they  not  only  didn't  come  but  they 
didn't  make  any  of  those  five  telephone  calls  that  they  promised  to 
make ,  too . 

That  only  got  my  dander  up  enough  to  really  go  to  work  on  them 
from  that  point  forward.   I  do  recall  that  Dan  Kuykendall  was  master 
of  ceremonies  for  that  announcement.   I  admired  him  very  much  because 
politicians,  as  a  general  rule,  don't  want  to  stick  their  neck  out 
that  far  in  advance,  advancing  the  cause  of  some  unknown.   Winfield 
Dunn  certainly  was  an  unknown.    East  of  the  Tennessee  River,  hardly 
anyone  knew  him — Middle  Tennessee  or  East  Tennessee,  for  that  matter. 

But  anyway  he  announced.   I  was  very  impressed  with  his  announce- 
ment.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  address — that's  one  of  the  keepsakes 
that  I  will  treasure.   We  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  him.   The 
crowd  was  sparse,  I  recall,  because  two  busloads  of  people  on  the  way 
to  Nashville  from  Memphis  apparently  got  lost  and  didn't  arrive  until 
after  the  whole  thing  was  over.   So  it  wasn't  a  very  large  crowd,  and 
the  press  seemed  to  be  hostile.   And  I  recall  one  of  the  people  from 
the  press  said  in  an  unkindly  sort  way,  I  thought,  after  his  address 
when  he  submitted  to  questions  asked  him,  "What  in  the  world  made  him 
feel  like  he  had  a  chance  to  be  governor?"  And  Winfield  pointed  his 
finger  at  him  and  said,  "Now,  I  want  you  to  ask  me  that  same  question 
the  day  after  the  primary  elections.   Would  you  do  that?   Because  I 
am  the  only  man  in  this  race  who  can  beat  that  fried  chicken  man." 
I  recall  that,  and  he  was,  in  my  view,  the  only  one  in  the  race. 
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I  think  Winfield  Dunn  not  only  was  extremely  well  qualified,  [he] 
had  the  ability  to  be  governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.   His  per- 
sonality was  like  a  magnet,  it  just  magnetized  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  be  a  little  specific  about  that,  Dr. 

Ezell?   Many  people  have  spoken  about  this. 
What  was  it  about  Winfield  Dunn,  or  what  is  it  about  Winfield  Dunn, 
that  is  so  compelling  to  people? 

DR.  EZELL:  First  of  all,  he  is  physically  a  very  attrac- 

tive man.   His  physical  stature  just  makes  you 
look  at  him  twice.   He's  such  a  friendly  man.   He  has  a  ready  smile, 
that  is,  not  artificial.    Everything  about  him  just  connotes  genuine- 
ness— his  handshake,  his  apparent  interest  in  each  individual,  at 
least  he  makes  them  feel  that  he  has  a  genuine  interest  in  them  and 
in  meeting  and  knowing  them.   He  does  that  even  when  he's  not  run- 
ning for  office. 

I  think  one  example  of  this  happened  later.   I'll  just  go  for- 
ward enough  to  give  you  that  one  example.   One  example,  I  think,  is 
when  he  came  to  Murfreesboro  after  he  won  the  primary  election  to 
speak  to  the  Rotary  Club.   After  that  and  I  was  called  up  ( I  am  not 
a  Rotarian)  and  asked  if  I  would  go  to  the  Rotary  and  introduce  him 
in  Murfreesboro,  and  I  did.  After  we  left  the  Rotary  meeting,  we 
were  going  to  the  car,  and  through  a  restaurant  window  I  saw  three 
sisters,  older  ladies  sitting,  dear  friends  of  mine,  having  lunch. 
They  knocked  on  the  window  and  waved  to  me,  and  I  waved  back.   I 
immediately  said  to  myself,  these  three  sweet  things  have  never  voted 
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for  anyone  in  their  lives  unless  he  was  a  Democrat.   I   grabbed  //in- 
field's arm  and  we  walked  on  into  the  restaurant  and  I  said,  "I  want 
you  to  meet  my  three  dear  friends."  They  were  three  Jewish  ladies, 
and  I  just  loved  them.   I  introduced  them  and  they  fell  in  love  with 
him.   And  they  became  his  three  strongest  workers  among  the  women — 
I  don't  mean  in  an  active  political  sense — I'm  talking  about  going 
around  as  individuals  talking  to  people.   And  they  saw  to  it  that 
he  met  everyone  else  in  that  restaurant.   As  he  stood  there  and 
talked  with  those  people,  I  believe  every  one  of  those  people  found 
a  way  to  communicate  with  me  later — I  knew  every  one  of  those  people — 
to  tell  me  how  much  they  enjoyed  meeting  him  and  that  they  were  not 
only  going  to  vote  for  him,  they  were  going  to  work  for  him.   Just 
that  one  little  casual  visit  with  him.   But  he  has  a  way  of  looking 
you  in  the  eye  and  making  you  feel  like  you're  something,  and  being 
genuine  about  it . 

Well,  after  his  opening  campaign,  I  had  already  talked  to  him 
several  times  about  what  he  wanted  me  to  do  in  his  campaign,  if  and 
when  he  did  announce,  and  he  was  taking  such  a  long  time.   In  the 
meantime  Bill  Brock  had  asked  me  if  I  would  be  his  Rutherford  County 
manager.   I  told  him  I  would,  provided  that  he  would  not  object  to 
my  being  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign  manager  also,  if  Winfield  decided 
to  run  for  office.   That  would  by  my  first  priority.   Bill  Brock  had 
no  objections.   There  really  wasn't  any  reason  for  any  Republican  to 
object,  because  there  wasn't  really  anyone  else  he  could  get  in 
Rutherford  County  to  work  for  them.   There  weren't  many  people  who 
would  afford  or  could  afford — I've  never  understood  it  but  that's  the 
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way  they  say  it — to  let  it  be  known  that  they  were  Republicans. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that's  been  a  Democratic  area  for  a 

long  time. 
DR.  EZELL:  But  it's  never  bothered  me  and  I  don't  think 

it's  ever  entered  my  mind  whether  or  not  it 
would  effect  me  in  a  professional  way  because  I  wouldn't  care  to 
build  my  practice  on  that  sort  of  thing,  and  divorce  my  practice  from 
my  civic  activities  because  the  only  way  I  ever  wanted  to  build  my 
practice  was  on  my  ability.   My  feelings  with  regard  to  religion, 
politics,  and  everything  else  were  my  own,  no  one  else's  business. 
This  is  the  way  I  felt,  and  I  think  I've  become  known  for  that,  and 
to  some  degree ,  admired  for  that . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It ' s  an  old  Tennessee  tradition,  Dr.  Ezell, 

that  Tennesseans  have  always  admired  indepen- 
dence, and  maybe  stubborness  too.  (chuckle) 
DR.  EZELL:  Well,  maybe  so.   I  have  some  of  both.   I  was 

instrumental  in  forming  the  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  Rutherford  County.   I  got  that  started  actively  in 
I96U.   When  I  was  invited  to  a  meeting,  and  found  out  after  I  had 
been  there  about  thirty  minutes  that  I  either  was  at  a  meeting  of 
John  Birch's  or  Klu  Klux  Klaners  or  a  combination  of  both  and  I  got 
up  and  left.   And  the  next  Monday  two  men  who  were  at  that  meeting 
called  me  and  asked  me  if  I'd  meet  with  them  that  night,  and  I  did. 
They  asked  me  what  it  would  take  for  me  to  announce  as  a  Republican 
and  become  a  member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Committee.   I  said, 
"I  realize  that  it's  not  Kenneth  Ezell  that  you're  trying  to  get, it's 
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just  people  like  me  that  you  try  to  get  and  you're  concerned  about 
what  it  would  take  for  people  like  me  (that  is  just  ordinary  every 
day  citizens)  to  announce  that  you're  willing  to  work  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party.   I  think  that's  a  fair  question,  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  like  me  that  are  hard-working  everyday  American  citi- 
zens who  have  some  interest  in  what's  going  on.   I  will  never  be  as- 
sociated with  a  party  that  is  made  up  of  the  kind  of  people  that  you 
had  at  that  meeting  the  other  night.   I  know  those  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? 

DR.  EZELL:  That  was  196^  or  "63,  just  getting  ready  to — 

the  Goldwater-Miller-Kuykendall-Baker  campaign. 
They  said,  "Suppose  we  just  right  now  divorce  ourselves  totally  and 
completely  from  that  group.   Then  what  would  you  say?" 

I  said,  "Well,  that's  all  right.   Who  are  you  planning  on  being 
the  nucle\is  of  this  new  move  to  get  a  Republican  Party  started?" 

They  said,  "Well,  we  don't  have  but  three  of  us  right  now." 

I  said,  "All  right,  that's  a  beginning  place." 

They  said,  "What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?" 

I  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to  go  talk  to  citizens  right  now  and 
see  if  they're  willing  to,  once  and  for  all,  come  on  and  be  a  part  of 
the  move  to  get  a  two-party  system  in  actuality  here  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see and  Rutherford  County  in  particular." 

They  said,  "You  know,  a  lot  of  people  are  afraid." 

I  said,  "I'm  aware  of  that.   I'm  not  afraid  of  it  and  you're  not 
afraid  of  it.   If  we're  not  afraid  of  it,  then  people  can  say  'Well, 
they're  not  afraid.   Maybe  we  ought  to  do  this.'" 
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Both  of  these  men  were  not  native  Tennesseans — one  was  from  Ohio, 
who  had  come  in  there  with  a  manufacturing  plant  and  the  other  one  was 
from  Pennsylvania  so  I  was  the  only  native.   And  so  they  gave  me  the 
privilege  then  of  going  out  and  trying  to  recruit  members  of  the  Re- 
publican team. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  there  had  not  been  any  Republicans  in 
Rutherford  County.   There  had  been  some  way  back  in  Herbert  Hoover's 
days.   Of  course,  you  know  all  postmasters  were  Republicans.   We  had 
a  Miss  Beulah  Hughes  who  was  the  only  Republican  anybody  ever  knew 
of  and  she  became  the  postmaster — postmistress.  (Miss  Beulah  Hughes 
was  dead. )   I  knew  of  these  other  two  older  people  there  who  had 
been  known  as  Republicans.   Out  of  courtesy,  I  went  to  them  first. 
They  were  extremely  glad  that  a  move  was  being  made  and  were  very 
willing  to  become  again  a  member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Commit- 
tee.  We  were  going  to  have  no  number  limits  on  this  thing — numbers 
were  the  name  of  the  game  then.   Decent  citizens  were  the  main  aim. 
I  told  them  I  was  going  out  every  road  in  Rutherford  County  and 
pick  someone  from  every  community,  if  I  could  talk  them  into  it.   We 
wound  up  getting  in  excess  of  fifty  citizens  of  Rutherford  County. 
Good,  prominent  farmers,  businessmen,  well  know,  respected  in  their 
area — we're  proud  of  them.   From  that  we  moved  on  and  really  had  an 
active  campaign — we  had  a  headquarters  for  the  first  time  in  [Ruther- 
ford County].   First  time  that  the  Republican  Party  had  a  headquarters 
office!   We  had  two  Republican  headquarters.   That  dissident  group  of 
what  I  call — whatever  they  were,  I  really  didn't  know  what  they  were. 
But  they  looked  like  what  I  had  heard  John  Birchers  were  or  what  I  had 
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heard  Klu  Klux  Klaners  were.   [They]  opened  up  a  headquarters  too. 
But  in  three  days  they  closed  down.   To  this  day  I  haven't  heard  any 
more  from  any  of  them.   I  know  one  of  them  put  me  on  the  mailing 
list  for  whatever  the  periodical  was  from  The  John  Birch  Society — I 
don't  even  know  the  name  of  it.   But  I  received  that  mailing  list  and 
really  didn't   enjoy  having  it  come  through  the  mail.   I  didn't  even 
want  the  postman  to  know  I  was  getting  that  sort  of  thing.   Neverthe- 
less, that  proved  to  me  that  we  didn't  have  that  extreme  right-wing 
radical  element  at  work  in  the  county,  and  were  not  good  citizens 
either,  "because  you  knew  something  about  all  of  them  and  very  few 
of  the  people  I'd  say  at  that  meeting  were  not  good  credit  risks — 
constantly  being  sued  by  business  people  for  nonpayment  of  debts, 
and  things  of  that  nature.   I  felt  uncomfortable.   I  would  have 
never  had  my  name  mixed  with  them. 

But  anyway  our  headquarters  was  staffed  by  volunteers.   We  had 
around  forty  women  who  had  volunteered  to  give  of  their  time.   They 
operated  our  office  and  kept  it  open  from  8:00  in  the  morning  until 
6:00  at  night.   We  didn't  have  a  single  paid  employee! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  this  in  the  campaign  of  f6U? 

DR.  EZELL:  Sixty- four,  yes.   Goldwater,  Kuykendall, 

Miller,  Baker.   And  then  we  were  getting 
funds.   I  was  treasurer  from  that  point  on  up  until  the  last 
general  election.  We  raised  funds  far  in  excess  of  anything  that 
had  ever  been  done.   It  amazed  people.  We  had  a  fund-raising  din- 
ner.  I  was  able  to  get  then-Congressman  Tom  Curtis  from  Missouri 
to  come  over  and  speak  at  a  fund-raising  dinner  for  the  Republican 
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Party.   Can  you  imagine  it?   In  Rutherford  County  we  charged  the  stu- 
pendous price  of  $10.00  a  person  and  the  country  club  had  a  maximum 
capacity  of  300  and  we  sold  350  tickets  and  caterers  were  going  out 
of  their  minds.   We  had  to  announce  on  the  radio  for  two  days  they 
were  sold  out — no  more  tickets  could  be  sold.   We  had  a  seated  dinner 
for  350  people.   Tom  Curtis  came  and  gave  a  magnificent  speech.   One 
of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  in  Tennessee  was  master   of  cere- 
monies and  I   remember  one  remark  he  made:   "It's  wonderful  to  see 
so  many  people  who  are  not  afraid." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  it? 

DR.  EZELL:  Mr.  Granville  Ridley,  who  has  been  an  advisor 

to  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  years  and  years  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Americal  Legion  members  in  the  whole  United  States.   He 
was  on  the  Vanderbilt  University  Board  of  Trust — while  he  is  with- 
out question  probably  the  most  prominent  citizen  in  Murfreesboro. 
He  presided — was  master  of  ceremonies.  In  his  opening  remarked,  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  350  people — and  more  if  we  could  have  sold 
the  tickets — who  were  not  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  that  you  are  a 
Republican  or  that  you  support  the  Republican  Party.   This  gives  a 
little  insight  into  what  it  took  to  be  a  Republican.   It  bothered  a 
lot  of  people  who  were  employed.   It  didn't  bother  people  like  Mr. 
Ridley  or  a  person  like  me.   But  people  who  were  employed — even  state 
employees — it  was  something  that  you  couldn't  do. 

Well,  that  election  was  a  loss,  of  course.   Howard  Baker  lost 
the  election  and  had  a  deficit.   I  recall  that  Rutherford  County 
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raised  more  than  its  quota  to  pay  off  Howard  Baker's  deficit.   In  two 
years  he  ran  and  won.   We  were  beginning  to  have  an  active  Republican 
Party. 

Now  I'll  go  on  back  to  Winfield  Dunn.   After  he  made  his  announce- 
ment we  got  to  work  in  earnest  then  for  this  campaign.   The  annual 
Tennessee  State  Dental  Association  meeting  is  in  the  month  of  May. 
This  year,   of  1970,  it  was  held  in  Chattanooga.   About  a  week  be- 
fore that  meeting  Winfield  called  me  again — we  had  been  talking  several 
times — and  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  ought  to  go  to  the  Tennessee 
Dental  Association  State  meeting.   I  said,  "I  certainly  do.   That's 
one  place  you  need  to  go." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  don't  have  reservations.  They're  all  filled 
up  at  the  Read  House."  (where  the  headquarters  were) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  approximate  date  of  that 

sir? 
DR.  EZELL:  It  had  to  be ,  I  would  say,  in  the  middle  of 

May,  1970. 

I  said,  "I1 11  take  care  of  that." 

He  said,  "Can  you  get  me  a  room?" 

I  said,  "Well,  we  don't  want  the  governor  in  a  room,  we  want 
the  governor  in  a  suite." 

Well,  he  sort  of  laughed,  and  I  said,  "Well,  you  need  to  be  in 
a  suite,  because  if  you  go  down  there,  we're  going  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  introducing  you  to  people,  as  many  people  as  we  can." 

So  I  called  Dr.  Charles  Landis ,  who  president  of  the  Tennessee 
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Dental  Association  at  that  time,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  that  he 
could  arrange  to  have  a  suite  for  Dr.  Winfield  Dunn. 

And  he  said,  "Who?" 

And  I  told  him  again,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  of  course!   Sure,  sure, 
he's  got  the  nomination." 

And  I  said,  "Oh  yes."   He  didn't  have  the  nomination  then,  did 
he?   No,  he  had  just  announced. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  sir,  he  had  just  announced. 

DR.  EZELL:  He  [Dr.  Landis]  said,  "Oh  this  is  the  one  that 

you  were  telling  us  about  that  was  going  to 
run  for  it .  " 

I  said,  "Yes,  that's  right." 

So  we  got  him  a  suite.  And  when  we  got  down  there  I  went  to 
ten  or  twelve  people  and  said,  "We've  got  Winfield  Dunn  down  here 
and  I  want  you  to  go  get  your  friends  and  to  goup  tothe  suite  and 
introduce  yourselves  and  talk  with  him  and  have  as  many  people 
meet  him  as  possible. "  And  I'd  go  and  get  ten  dollars  here  and  ten 
dollars  from  there  and  we  paid  for  his  suite.   Winfield  operated  on 
a  very  limited  budget — hardly  had  any  money.   I  know  out  of  Ruther- 
ford County  during  his  primary  campaign  he  got  only  two  contribu- 
tions— mine  and  one  other,  who  was  one  of  our  local  dentists. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Now,  the  meeting  at  Chattanooga  was  at  the 

Read  House. 
DR.  EZELL:  At  the  Read  House.   Then  Winfield,  I  think 

would  go  from  there  to  Cleveland  and  spoke 
to  the  Civic  Club  that  one  of  our  local  dentists  arranged.   One  of 
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our  dentists  from  Cleveland  arranged  for  it  while  he  was  there.   Ee 
came  back  to  the  Read  House  and  then  went  tack  to  the  Knoxville  area 
to  make  another  speech  where  he  was  invited — in  those  days  he  would 
just  go  where  he  could  go,  looking  for  invitations.   We  were  search- 
ing for  Invitations.    So  when  he  came  back,  my  wife  was  taking 
Betty  to  breakfast  and  introducing  her  to  the  ladies  and  everybody 
else  and  really  found  out  that  Winfield  and  Betty  didn't  really  know 
many  dentists  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.   So  the  golden  opportunity 
was  for  the  evening  of  what  is  generally  called  president's  banquet 
and  dance,  and  the  reception  prior  to  that. 

I  got  Dr.  Frank  Boyer  from  Knoxville  who  had  been  prominent  in 
Democratic  politics — he  and  his  wife  both.   Frank  was  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Tennessee.   Governor 
Frank  Clement  had  appointed  him  for  that.   Frank  had  been  extremely 
interested  in  Winfield  Dunn,  so  I  said,  "Frank,  I  will  take  Winfield 
and  Betty  here  at  this  reception,  and  I'll  spend  the  first  thirty 
minutes  introducing  them  to  everybody  I  can,  and  then  just  so  it 
won't  be  a  one-man  show,  which  won't  be  too  good,  you  step  in  and 
introduce  them  all  over  the  place  to  the  others  I  might  have  missed. 
We  shared  that  experience  which  we  both  enjoyed — introducing  Winfield 
and  Betty.   We  told  them,  "Winfield  is  running  for  governor  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee."  And  then  again,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary, 
because  Winfield 's  personality  just  took  over. 

I  found  that  that  was  all  you  had  to  do,  was  to  introduce  Win- 
field Dunn  and  Winfield  Dunn  sold  himself.   So  it  became  obvious 


that  all  we  had  to  do  was  expose  him. 

Then,  I  think  the  next  recollection  I  have  with  regard  to  his 
primary  campaign  was  a  question  that  I  had  to  get  an  answer  to,  I 
thought.   I  called  his  Memphis  office.   I  remember  that  Carolyn 
Weins  was,  most  likely,  his  only  employee,  working  out  of  Bill 
Rachel's  dental  office  on  Getwell.   I  thought  it  [was]  a  very  ap- 
propriate name  for  a  dentist's  [office] — Getwell  Avenue.   I  didn't 
know  Carolyn  Weins,  but  it  turned  out  that  she  knew  me  quite  well 
because  she  had  been  the  secretary  to  Dr.  Sheeler  Peterson,  Dean  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Dental  School  in  Memphis.   At  this  time 
Sheeler  and  I  had  many  opportunities  to  work  together  and  I  had 
talked  to  Carolyn  as  his  receptionist  or  secretary  on  many  many 
occasions.   She  had  written  many  letters  to  me  so  when  she  reminded 
me  that  she  had  been  Sheeler  Peterson's  secretary  and  knew  me,  well 
then  we  immediately  became  good  friends  over  the  telephone.   Mr. 
Harry  Wellford  was  his  state  campaign  manager  that  time  during  the 
primary.   I  had  a  problem — I  don't  remember  what  the  problem  was — 
but  I  felt  like  it  needed  to  be  solved  so  I  called  and  Carolyn 
didn't  know  where  Winfield  was — he  was  in  East  Tennessee  but  he 
was  running  on  a  shoe  string  and  no  itinerary  had  been  planned, 
he  was  just  going  where  he  could  go.   I  called  her  about  something 
and  she  didn't  know  where  he  was.   I  said,  "I've  got  to  have  an 
answer  to  this.   I  think  I  do  at  least.   Do  you  suppose  I  ought  to 
call  Harry  Wellford?" 

She  said,  "Yes,  do  that." 
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So  I  called  for  him,  couldn't  get  him,  he  wasn't  in,  so  I  called 
Harry  Wellford's  wife.   We  brought  everybody  into  the  thing  then  be- 
cause there  weren't  too  many  people  and  so  she  knew  all  about  it  too 
and  she  said  she  would  try  to  find  out  where  he  was  and  try  to  get 
an  answer  to  that.   Two  or  three  days  later  she  called  and  gave  me 
an  answer  but  she  didn't  know  where  he  was  then,  and  the  answer 
satisfied  me.   So  on  Friday  of  that  particular  week  Winfield  called 
me  from  up  in  East  Tennessee. 

He  said,  "I'm  coming  to  Murfreesboro  Sunday  and  you  meet  me. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  speech  in  Murfreesboro." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  about  when  that  was,  sir? 

DR.  EZELL:  Well,  can  you  tell  me  when  the  date  was  for 

the  primary  election? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  few 

days  in  August. 
DR.  EZELL:  In  August.   I  don't  recall  that  date,  but  it 

was  the  occasion  of  the  Tennessee  Educational 
Association  Workshop  which  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  I  will  remember  that  and  we  can 

check  the  date. 
DR.  EZELL:  I  think  there  were  anywhere  from  300  to  500 

people.  They  invited  all  of  the  candidates 
for  governor,  both  Democratic  and  Republican  to  come  and  speak. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  just  learned  of  that  and  they  had  located 
him  and  he  had  accepted  that  invitation  and  could  I  meet  him  there? 
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I  said,  "I  certainly  can.   When  do  you  plan  to  arrive?" 

He  said,  "I  really  don't  know.   Someone  will  have  to  drive  me 
there."   He  didn't  even  have  a  car  with  him.   Someone  had  flown  him 
to  some  part  of  East  Tennessee  and  various  people  were  driving  him 
around  from  one  town  to  the  other.   My  wife  was  out  of  town  and  so  I 
took  my  son  down  to  my  office.   We  agreed  to  be  down  there  about 
10  o'clock  and  wait  for  him  to  come. 

So  he  came  in.   Some  young  man  had  driven  him  from  Knoxville 
and  deposited  Winfield  with  two  young  men  who  were  traveling  with 
him  at  my  office  and  we  went  in  and  let  him  freshen  up  a  bit.   It 
turned  out  he  had  several  apothous  ulcers  in  his  mouth  and  he  was 
very,  very  uncomfortable.   So  I  treated  those  for  him  and  gave  him 
my  car  and  told  him  to  use  that  to  go  out  to  his  meeting  that  I 
had  to  go  to  a  Bill  Brock  meeting  in  Nashville  that  afternoon.   He 
had  friends  that  were  going  to  fly  up  from  Memphis  and  pick  him  up 
after  that  meeting  that  afternoon  and  fly  him  back  to  Memphis. 

So  we  arranged  to  meet  at  the  airport .  When  I  got  back  from 
Nashville,  I  had  two  cars  at  the  airport  and  Winfield  got  in  the 
car  with  me  and  had  one  of  the  young  men  with  him  drive  out  to  my 
home  and  we  left  one  car  and  then  I  brought  him  back  to  the  airport. 
That  gaVe  me  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him.   The  format  of  this 
appearance  before  the  Tennessee  Education  Association  was:    I 
believe  that  there  were  12  or  13  candidates  there  and  each  one  was 
given  five  minutes  to  get  up  and  make  a  statement  to  the  group. 
Then  I  think  they  were  given  another  five  minutes  to  get  up  and 
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respond  in  any  way  they  wanted  to  >  to  whatever  anyone  else  had  said. 

Winfield  told  me  he  was  very  disturbed  about  his  performance. 
He  said  that  the  first  part  he  just  didn't  think  he  did  well  at  all. 
The  second  part  he  was  comfortable  with  that ;  he  had  thought  he  had 
done  all  right.   This  was  that  one  on  one  business  that  he  became 
such  an  expert  at.   If  you  put  anyone  on  the  platform  with  Winfield, 
Winfield  mastered  him  every  time.   But  he  didn't  feel  like  he  had 
done  too  well  with  his  little  five-minute  presentation — where  he  was 
talking  about  Winfield  Dunn  and  what  he  stood  for  and  what  he  planned 
to  do.   But  he  told  me  that  this  first  part — the  first  five  minutes 
of  all  of  them  would  be  on  T  V — one  of  the  Nashville  channels — and 
asked  me  if  I  would  listen  to  it  and  give  my  impression  of  it  to 
him. 

I  told  him  I  would.   He  said,  "Will  you  call  me  right  away  to- 
morrow.  That  will  be  on  tonight.   Call  me  right  away  tomorrow  and 
let  me  know." 

So  that  night  Dorothy  and  I  listened  to  it  and  my  reaction,  and 
Dorothy  concurred  with  it,  was  that  we  wished  we  could  hear  that  other 
five  minutes  that  he  was  pleased  with  because  we  thought  he  was  just 
out  of  this  world  with  the  five  minutes  that  he  didn't  like.   So  how 
good  the  other  one  must  have  been. 

I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  because  the  next  morning    my 
first  patient — I  don't  think  he  would  mind  my  using  his  name  here — 
but  maybe  you  better  make  a  determination  about  that  because  he 
presently  is  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
a  very  close  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Sam  Ingram,  and  he  is  not  a  politi- 
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cian.   He  is  interested  in  the  same  things  that  I  am.   I  don't  con- 
sider myself  to  he  a  politician.   I  consider  myself  to  be  an  active 
citizen  and  like  I  think  everybody  ought  to  be.   That's  not  for  me 
to  determine.   I  think  this  is  the  way  Sam  is.   Sam  has  been  a 
patient  of  mine  for  years.   He  at  that  time  was  the  President  of 
Mot low  State  Community  College  and  I  was  later  on  the  Eoard  of  Ed- 
ucation . 

Sam  was  in  my  office  and  he  said,  "I  had  an  unusual   experience 
yesterday. " 

And  I  said,  "What  was  that,  Sam?" 

He  said,  "I  was  over  here  at  a  TEA  workshop  and  we  had  all  the 
candidates — every  one  of  them,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats — to 
speak  to  us . " 

I,  of  course,  already  knew  that  but  I  didn't  make  any  comment 
because  I  wanted  to  see  what  Sam  had  to  say.   I  said,  "How  did  it 
go?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  believe  there  were  12  of  them  there  and  11 
just  may  have  well  of  stayed  at  home." 

I  said,  "Who  was  the  one?" 

He  said,  "One  young  man,  most  impressive  young  man,  I  believe 
I've  ever  seen  offering  himself  for  public  office  and  his  name  is 
Win field  Dunn.   I  never  heard  of  him." 

I  said,  "That  just  thrills  me  to  death,  Sam."  I  told  him  about 
Winfield  being  in  my  office  the  day  before  and  what  a  close  friend  of 
mine  he  was .   I  never  asked  Sam  if  he  was  going  to  support  him  and  I 
never  asked  him  anything  about  his  politics.   He  said,  "That's  the 
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way  everybody  felt!   That's  the  reaction  I  got  from  everybody!" 
That  the  rest  of  them  may  as  -well  of  stayed  at  home  and  may  as  well 
stay  at  home  from  here  on  out! 

"Now,"  I  said,  "do  you  mind?   I  said,  "I  am  going  to  call  Win- 
field.   He   asked  me  to  because  he  wasn't  pleased  with  the  part  that 
was  offered  first  and  he  wanted  me  to  see  it  on  television  and  get 
my  impression  about  it.   Do  you  mind  if  I  quote  you  on  that?" 

He  said,  "No,  not  at  all.   I'd  be  glad  for  you  to  do  that." 

So  when  I  called  Winfield,  I  not  only  told  him  how  wonderful 
I  thought  his  first  presentation  was  but  relayed  this  voluntary 
impression  that  Sam  Ingram  had  given  me  that  he  felt  like  he  just 
spoke  almost  unanimously  for  the  entire  workshop  group.   And  that 
pleased  him  very  much.   It  was  just  another  evidence  of  how  almost 
infectious  Winfield  Dunn  was  becoming  with  everyone  he  met  and 
spoke . 

I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  other  experiences  during  that  pri- 
mary that .  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Concerning  the  primary,  Dr.  Ezell,  you  say  you 

had  only  a  few  contributions  in  Rutherford 
County? 

DR.  EZELL:  Yes.  Financial  contributions. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Since  the  Republican  Party  had  gotten  better 

organized  inthe  county  by  that  time,  why  do 
you  think  there  was  so  little  financial  contribution  to  Winfield 
Dunn's  campaign? 
DR.  EZELL:  Having  worked  as  a  treasurer  there,  traditional- 
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ly,  people  just  wouldn't  give  in  a  primary  campaign.   Quite  frankly, 
the  largest  contributions  and  the  most  money  I  got  for  a  Republican 
candidate  was  from  Democrats.   I've  even  had  members  of  the  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  of  Rutherford  County  come  to  my  office  and  give 
money  to  the  Republican  candidates  because  they  were  not  happy  with 
the  Democratic  candidate  they  had.   In  this  case  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Democrats  who  were  not  happy. 

I've  found  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  this  way.   If  they  can 
have  a  candidate  (this  is  Rutherford  County)  who  hasn't  been  convicted 
of  moral  turpitude  or  any  of  the  characteristics  of  that  nature,  they 
are  going  to  vote  for  him,  but  they  want  a  Democrat.   But  if  they  have 
someone  they  don't  feel  like  is  a  good  citizen  or  is  honest  then  they 
won't  announce  as  a  Republican  and  they'll  never  let  it  be  known  that 
they  support  him  but  they  will  give  the  money  to  him  and  they'll  vote 
for  him.   In  a  lot  of  instances  among  the  votes  that  they  can  control 
they  will  [get]  the  votes  for  him. 

Again,  and  I  don't  know  what  year  this  is,  you  might  take  heart 
and  say,  we  had  a  general  election  in  the  whole  country.  And  I  believe 
in  that  election  George  Wallace,  Richard  Nixon  and  Hubert  Humphrey  were 
— is  this  right?  Those  three  were  running. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Nineteen  sixty-eight,   yes  sir. 

DR.  EZELL:  Well,  in  Rutherford  County  when  you  total  up 

the  vote  for  Richard  Nixon  and  George  Wallace 
there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  votes  for  the  combined  which 
I  would  call  a  more  conservative  oriented  vote  and  about  four  thousand 
votes  for  Hubert  Humphrey.   This  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  now 
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he  came  down  to  a  candidate,  no  matter  what  party  he  was  in,  who  was 
a  conservative  running  against  an  arch  liberal  that  you  might  expect 
to  maybe  expect  to  win  the  county.   But  you  won't  do  it  if  you  have 
it  divided  into  Republican  and  Democrat.   We  never  did.   We  were  told 
if  we  could  get  anywhere  within  3&%   to  h^%   of  the  vote  in  Rutherford 
County,  Winfield  Dunn  would  win. 

We  consider  it  a  miracle  that  we  got  close  to  h2%   of  the  vote 
for  Winfield  Dunn.   Winfield  Dunn  led  Bill  Brock  byr  just  about  1%. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  percent  of  the  vote  was  that  approxi- 

mately? 
DR.  EZELL:  Forty-two  percent  of  the  vote  for  Winfield 

Dunn  and  about  forty-one  percent  for  Bill 
Brock.   Then  further  on  the  only  time  in  history  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  (and  I've  checked  with  historians  in  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University  and  asked  them  that  specific  question) 
Richard  Nixon  is  the  first  Republican  candidate  who  ever  got  a 
majority  of  the  vote  in  Rutherford  County.   Since  then  Howard  Baker 
got  it  in  his  last  election  and  those  are  the  only  two  Republicans 
who  have  ever  had  a  majority  of  the  vote  in  Rutherford  County. 
Since  then  Howard  Baker  got  it  in  his  last  election  and  those  are 
the  only  two  Republicans  who  have  ever  had  a  majority  vote  in 
Rutherford  County. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  has  been  traditionally  Democratic. 

DR.  EZELL:  Yes  it  has,  and  it  hasn't  been  easy  to  work 

in  Rutherford  County  because  we  have  a  fairly 
strong  base  of  liberals  in  this  county  who  have  been  extremely  vocal 
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and  a  little  caustic  in  their  fight  against  those  of  us  who  would 
he  Republicans  or  conservatives. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  other  candidates  in  the  pri- 

mary, Dr.  Ezell?   Do  you  remember  how  Maxey 
Jarman,   for  example  did?   I  know  his  home  was  quite  near  Rutherford 
County?   Do  you  remember  who  ran  second  to  Winfield  Dunn? 
DR.  EZELL :  Of  course,  Maxey  Jarman  did.   Ho,  I  don't 

remember  all  of  those,  but  he  did  run  second. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh.   Obviously,  you  have  had  a  lot  of 

Democratic  support  for  Winfield  Dunn! 
DR.  EZELL:  Oh  yes,  a  tremendous  support  for  him.   After 

he  became  governor  he  appointed  good  govern- 
ment committees  that  generally  had  been  known  before  as  patronage 
committees.   Under  this  administration  now  they  are  known  as  pa- 
tronage committee.   We  had  five.   One  of  the  first  things  that  we 
said — we  had  a  meeting — one  of  the  first  things  that  we  determined 
was  that  none  of  us  would  ever  during  that  four-year  period  of 
Winfield  Dunn's  Administration  set  foot  inside  a  state  office  in 
Rutherford  County.   So  we  would  never  have  direct  contact  with  a 
state  employee  in  Rutherford  County. 

I, know  that  I  never  did.   We  had  a  state  unemployment  office,  a 
welfare  office,  two  highway  department  offices,  vocational  and  cor- 
rections— any  number  of  offices  there.   I've  never  been  inside  a  one 
of  them  and  didn't  intend  to  go  inside  any  of  them  or  to  unduly  in- 
fluence anybody  within  them. 

We  never  submitted  our  name  for  a  political  job.   We  dealt  with 


a  lot  of  things  during  that  period  of  time  on  request  of  the  same 
people  in  charge  of  those  same  state  offices  that  we  got  to  know  by 
their  contact  with  us.   We  have  so  and  so  that  we  would  like  to  em- 
ploy and  it  is  going  to  require  your  endorsement.   Well,  what  is  the 
name?   They  would  give  us  the  name.   What  do  you  know  about  them? 
They  would  give  us  the  name.   What  do  you  know  about  them?   And  they 
would  tell  us.   We  would  never  investigate  that  person  on  political 
party  affiliation  basis.   We  finally  established  who  were  the  people 
in  town  that  we  could  get  the  information  from  that  we  would  require. 
The  only  kinds  of  people  that  we  wanted  to  recommend  for  a  job  were 
people  who  needed  a  job,  people  who  would  work  at  it  and  do  a  good 
job.   That  was  the  only  requirement. 

We  picked  out  about  ten  different  people — bankers,  Democratic 
office  holders,  the  Mayor  of  Smyrna  who  is  a  Democrat,  others  that 
we  would  call  and  say,  "Do  you  know  these  people?  And  if  so,  are 
they  good  people?"  And  if  they  are,  we  would  recommend  them.  We 
have  never  interfered   with  any  of  the  state  functions  at  all. 

If  the  city  and  county  together  needed  a  project  they  had 
worked  on,  they  would  come  to  us.   We  would  be  glad  to  help  them 
in  any  way  in  the  world  that  we  could.   For  example,  immediately 
after  the  general  election  Winfield  Dunn  became  governor , Stewart 
Air  Force  Base  at  Smyrna  had  been  closed.   The  Mayor  of  Smyrna  and 
the  County  Judge  of  Rutherford  County,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Murfreesboro  and  other  politicians  and  elected  officials  had  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  the  federal  government  to  deed  this  property 
to  Rutherford  County.  And  hadn't  been  able  to  get  anything  done.   So 
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the  County  Judge  and  the  Mayor  of  Smyrna  called  me  one  day  and  I  said, 
"You'll  have  to  tell  me  because  I  won't  ever  call  up  anybody  in  state 
government  or  federal  government  and  ask  them  for  something  unless  I 
know  what  I  am  asking  for — I  have  to  understand  it — I  want  to  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  questions  that  they  would  ask  me. 

They  took  me  to  lunch  and  briefed  me  on  this.   I  called  Winfield 
Dunn  and  he  arranged  a  joint  meeting  with  both  Senator  Brock  and 
Senator  Baker  and  we  went  to  Washington  and  one  telephone  call  [from] 
Senator  Baker  got  accomplished  what  they  had  been  trying  to  get  accom- 
plished for  five  years.   We  got  Stewart  Air  Force  Base  deeded  to 
Rutherford  County.   We  feel  like  and  we  have  been  told  and  I  know 
that  Winfield  Dunn  has  been  told  because  some  of  these  same  people 
had  told  me.   If  you  conducted  your  affairs  in  every  county  through- 
out the  state — and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  did — the  way  you 
did  in  Rutherford  County  then  you  certainly  have  had  a  great  adminis- 
tration.  Because  those  people  have  represented  you  in  a  real  ethical 
way.   They  have  not  interfered  in  any  way  whatsoever  and  Winfield 
said  this  is  exactly  the  way  I  wanted  it  and  I  know  he  did. 

He  never  told  us  to  do  it  this  way,  but  I  know  he  did  do  that. 
When  his  office  called  and  wanted  to  know  who  to  appoint  or  who  we 
would  recommend  for  him  to  appoint  as  general  sessions  judge — the 
Legislature  had  created  a  second  judgship — we  told  him  we  think  you 
ought  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Murfreesboro  Bar  Association  and  ask 
for  their  recommendations  because  none  of  us  are  lawyers  and  we  don't 
know  anything  about  that.   Winfield  did  this  and  that  bar  associa- 
tion appreciated  it. 


Everybody — office  holders — in  Rutherford  County  appreciates  Win- 
field  Dunn's  administration.   They  are  all  Democrats.   They  still  say 
he  was  a  great  governor  and  did  a  lot  of  great  things  for  the  state 
of  Tennessee.   And  he  was  one  of  the  most  ethical  men  in  public  office 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Dr.  Ezell,  if  we  have  time  for  a  few  questions. 

How  did  the  primary  differ  from  the  general  e- 
lection?   After  winning  that  one  at  the  beginning  of  August,  what  did 
you  do  to  prepare  for  the  general  election? 
DR.  EZELL:  We  wanted  to  expose  Winfield  again  to  as  many 

people  as  we  could.   He  just  didn't   have  the 
time  to  go  around,  but  he  sure  worked  at  it.   By  this  time  Maxey  Jar- 
man's  campaign  workers  came  right  on  over  and  worked  actively  for 
Winfield  Dunn,  and  Congressman  Robin  Beard  was  one  of  those  who  came 
as  Middle  Tennessee  Coordinator.   Lamar  Alexander  became  his  state 
campaign  manager,  and  people  of  that  caliber.   Dortch  Oldham  was  his 
finance  director  for  Davidson  County.   Everybody  who  had  met  him  and 
had  contact  with  him  began  to  work  for  him.   No  longer  any  problem  to 
talk  about  a  (Republican)  candidate  in  Rutherford  County.   We  raised 
more  money  in  that  campaign  than  we  ever  had  in  history.   We  thought 
that  in  '6^-  we  had  performed  a  miracle  when  we  raised  between  $11,000 
and  $13,000  for  the  entire  ticket — Goldwater,  Miller,  Kuykendall  and 
Baker.   But  we  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  $l6,000-$17 ,000 .   It 
was  unheard  of  in  Rutherford  County!   People  would  walk  up  to  you  on 
the  street  and  hand  you  money.   No  problem  whatsoever — campaign  laws 
were  different  then — walk  in  any  business  and  get  money!   But  anyway 
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we  thought  for  sure  that  we  were  going  to  win  the  election  in  Ruther- 
ford County.   We  thought  we  were  going  to  carry  Rutherford  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  get  that  feeling,  Dr.  Ezell? 

DR.  EZELL:  I  got  that  immediately  after  the  primary  and 

it  just  grew  and  grew  and  grew.   I  really  be- 
lieve— now  I  love  Bill  Brock — hut  I  really  believe  that  the  Bill 
Brock  campaign   deteriorated  to  the  point  where  it  cost  Rutherford 
County  from  winning  the  election.    They  were  of  course  the  two 
candidates,  Bill  Brock  and  Winfield  Dunn.   Bill  Brock's  theme  that 
we  got  so  irritated  with  was  that  "We're  going  to  peak  at  a  certain 
time."  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  never  did  peak.   We  com- 
plained about  it  bitterly  and  Hudley  Crockett,  from  our  point  of  view, 
in  the  primary  campaign  against  Albert  Gore  had  just  stomped  him  in 
the  ground.   We  felt  like  Albert  Gore  was  dead,  and  that  Hudley 
Crockett  had  killed  him,  and  that  all  Bill  Brock  had  to  do  was  put 
finishing  touches  on  him.   But  he  didn't  do  that,  he  followed  his 
advisor  or  advisors,  whoever  they  were,  I  had  a  feeling  it  was  Ken 
Reats  who  was  brought  in  from  some  big  public  relations  firm  who  was 
making  all  the  strategic  moves  for  Bill  Brock,  but  he  let  Albert 
Gore  come  alive.   If  it  had  not  been  for  a  prominent  Democrat  named 
Alf  McEarland  who  made  some  radio  tapes  that  were  played  constantly 
on  radio  spots  and  on  television  spots,  I  honestly  believe  that  Albert 
Gore  would  have  beaten  Bill  Brock.   But  if  Bill  Brock  had  waged  the 
same  kind  of  campaign  that  Hudley  Crockett  waged  against  Albert  Gore 
and  the  same  kind  of  campaign  that  Winfield  Dunn  had  waged  against 
John  J.  Hooker,  I  believe  that  Rutherford  County  would  for  the  first 
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time  in  its  history  would  have  voted  for  two  Republican  candidates, 
but  it  didn't. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  how  the  vote  was  divided  in 

the  general  election? 
DR.  EZELL:  That's  the  percentage  that  I  had  reference  to 

on  the  U2  and  hi    (percent). 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  general,  not  the  primary. 

DR.  EZELL:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  told  Winfield  Dunn  that  I  think  perhaps 

the  person  who  has  helped  him  most  in  that 
general  election  was  not  any  of  his  friends,  but  John  J.  Hooker. 
DR.  EZELL:  Oh  yes! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  that  work  in  Rutherford  County? 

DR.  EZELL:  The  Democrats  were  not  proud  of  their  candidate. 

Minnie  Pearl  Chicken  was  still  in  the  minds  of 
a  lot  of  people.   I  recall  one  big  Democratic  rally  that  they  had  one 
evening  and  it  is  alleged  (I'll  have  to  say  it  that  way)  by  close 
friends  of  mine  that  Mr.  Hooker  arrived  in  not  the  best  condition  for 
this  Democratic  rally  and  that  his  appearance  turned  off  even  the  most 
loyal  Democratic  workers.   The  climax  of  the  evening  was  when  one  man — 
I  know  -this  is  factual — one  man  there  who  is  unfortunate  in  that  he  is 
somewhat  mentally  retarded,  but  he  came  from  a  family  of  some  wealth. 
They're  almost  all  dead  now  and  he  now  has  someone  managing  his  af- 
fairs.  He  had  rented  some  property  to  Minnie  Pearl  Chicken  on 
which  they  built  their  little  hut  and  franchise. 

Whether  or  not  they  ever  sold  any  chicken  I  don't  know,  but  any- 
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■way  this  fellow,  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he's  not  responsible. 
[He]  also  does  a  considerable  amount  of  drinking  and  that  combination 
along  with  his  normal  condition  would  make  him  a  candidate  for  doing 
what  he  did.   He  appeared  on  the  first  row  of  John  J.  Hooker's  rally 
and  when  the  question  and  answer  period  came  he  got  up  and  asked 
"When  are  you  going  to  pay  your  rent?"   (Laughs)   It  tore  the  place 
up! 

I  couldn't  understand  it.   Rutherford  County  Democrats  were  not 
proud  of  their  candidate  at  all.   It  just  didn't  seem  that  he  had  any 
support.   And  again,  I  had  so  many  Democratic  office  holders  giving 
me  money  and  telling  me  for  Winfield  Dunn  and  telling  me  that  Win- 
field  Dunn  would  win  in  Rutherford  County.   Of  course,  I  was  thrilled 
that  Winfield  had  won  in  the  state,  but  I  also  wanted  Rutherford 
County  to  go  for  him. 

We  had  unusual  experiences  during  that  campaign.   We  would  be 
approached  by  groups  who  wanted  to  support  financially.   We  were 
naive  and  I  guess  I  still  am  to  a  degree.   But  we  would  wake  up  the 
next  day  and  find  out  that  these  groups  were  trying  to  buy  something 
in  the  future. 

I  learned  from  the  first  two  that  approached  me — I  learned  right 
away  that  this  was  what  was  happening.   My  first  contact  was  when  a 
Tennessee  Highway  patrolman — whose  name  I  will  not  mention — brought 
a  person  to  my  office  who  was  in  the  wrecker  business.   I  didn't 
know  either  one  of  them.   But  my  receptionist  said  that  there  was  a 
Tennessee  highway  patrolman  in  my  office  with  another  man  and  he 
wanted  to  see  me.   So  I  told  her  to  put  him  in  my  office.   I  didn't 


use  very  much  of  my  office  time  seeing  [these]  people  at  all.   I  used 
a  lot  of  my  office  time  making  telephone  calls,  but  I  didn't  want  my 
office  to  be  a  political  office  and  I  didn't  receive  people  there 
very  often. 

This  person  did  come  and  I  didn't  know  what  he  wanted,  so  we  put 
him  in.   He  introduced  himself  and  introduced  this  other  fellow  and 
then  the  highway  patrolman  laid  twenty  dollars  over  on  my  desk  and 
said,  "I  want  to  make  a  contribution  to  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign." 

I  handed  it  back  to  him  and  said,  "I  don't  know  very  much  about 
state  government,  but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  aren't  totally 
out  of  place  by  handing  me  that  money  and  I  am  not  going  to  accept 
it  in  confidence  at  all.   So  you  better  take  it  back  because  I 
don't  think  it  -would  be  well  for  me  to  list  your  name  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign  or  even  talk  about  it.   Because  I 
intend  to  answer  any  questions  that  anyone  asks  me  about  contribu- 
tions, factually,  and  I  intend  to  make  a  report  to  our  public  and 
our  executive  committee  and  to  the  state  headquarters .   And  your 
name  is  going  to  be  on  it  so  I  think  maybe  you  had  better  take  that 
twenty  dollars  back." 

He  took  it  back  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.   He  brought  this  fel- 
low around  for  the  purpose  of  telling  me  that  the  people  in  the 
wrecker  business — at  least  his  group  in  the  wrecker  business — was 
prepared  to  make  contributions  to  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign.   I  said, 
"Well,  I  am  the  state  treasurer  and  I'm  the  person  that  you  should 
submit  contributions  to." 

Then  he  said,  "Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  there  is 
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another  group  [and  he  gave  a  name  of  a  person]  and  they  are  raising 
1500  dollars — already  have  raised  it — for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
We  don't  want  them  to  make  a  contribution  to  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign 
at  all.   We  are  going  to  get  our  own  group  and  make  a  contribution 
to  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign." 

I  said,  "Well,  I  won't  accept  your  money  unless  it  is  totally 
and  completely  understood  that  each  individual  that  wants  to  make  a 
contribution,  can  make  a  contribution  to  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign 
but  it  will  be  with  no  strings  attached  whatsoever  at  all!   No  favors 
asked  at  all,  clearly  understood." 

He  said,  "Oh,  yes." 

I  said,  "I  don't  really  believe  that  you  believe  that!   How,  you 
are  trying  to  tell  me  here  that  another  group  cannot  give  to  Winfield 
Dunn's  campaign  [and]  that  you  have  formed  a  group.   As  I  see  it, 
you've  got  one  group  that  is  trying  to  buy  the  wrecker  business  from 
one  party  and  another  group  that,  if  the  other  party  gets  in,  is 
going  to  buy  the  wrecker  business.   I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
wrecker  business,  but  from  what  you  tell  me  it  apparently  is   quite 
lucrative.   I  don't  believe  that  I  want  to  participate  in  that  sort 
of  fund  raising."  And  I  let  them  go. 

Well,  this  same  person  came  back  to  see  me  again  late  one 
afternoon  as  I  was  leaving. 

He  said,  "I  just  personally  want  to  make  a  contribution  to 
Winfield  Dunn's  campaign  and  I  won't  ask  anything." 

I  said,  "You  already  know  that  you  won't  ask  anything — that  you 
won't  do  that!   You'll  never  contact  anyone." 
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I  accepted  money  from  four  people  in  the  wrecker  business  with 
the  explicit  understanding  that  there  would  be  absolutely  nothing 
ever  even  mentioned  to  me  much  less  anybody  else  with  regard  to  fa- 
vors granted.   There  was  a  fifth  one  who  tried  to  give  us  three 
hundred  dollars  and  that  was  quite  a  sum  in  those  days.   He  sent  word 
that  he  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  going  to  get  for  it.   I  sent  the 
three  hundred  dollars  back  to  him.   Later  on  he  tried  to  give  it  and 
I  wouldn't  accept  it  all  under  any  circumstances. 

But  those  were  the  only  two  instances  where  we  had  anybody 
suggesting  that  sort  of  thing.   That  had  been  before  the  oil  dealers 
had  always  gotten  together  and  given  money,  but  I  understand  that 
the  previous  Legislature  had  corrected  all  that  and  put  all  the  oil 
business  of  the  state  under,  by  law,  under  bids.   This  was  the  only 
evidence  I  saw  at  all  of  anyone  trying  to  buy  influence.   They  didn't 
buy  it  there  nor  did  they  but  it  under  Governor  Dunn's  administration 
anywhere  in  the  state.   I  am  satisfied  of  that  and  proud  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  beleive  that  was  the  picture  in  all  the 

other  counties  that  I  know  anything  about  at 
all.   What  other  matters  about  the  campaign  would  you  like  to  have 
on  the  record,  Dr.  Ezell? 
DR.  EZ'ELL:  Well,  I  think  my  first  impression  of  Winfield 

and  his  magnetism  was  borne  out  throughout  the 
campaign  for  the  general  election.   I  think  he  stood  so  tall  that 
there  was  just  no  question  that  he  would  win  it.   Although  I  think  it 
also  showed  that  no  matter  how  superior  a  candidate  might  be,  in 
Tennessee  up  to  that  time  at  least  a  Republican  had  to  be  so  vastly 
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superior  or  he  would  have  no  chance  whatsoever  for  election.   That  e- 
lection  was  a  lot  closer  than  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
were.   It  leaves  a  little  sour  taste  in  my  mouth  that  people  in 
Tennessee  are  not  more  enlightened  than  that.   More  party  prejudice 
that  there  couldn't  be  more  of  a  clear  distinction  between  candidates 
that  wouldn't  be  demonstrated  more  clearly  by  the  vote  received. 

Some  things  that  I  remembered  following  right  after  the  election 
yere:]    I  remember  that  Winfield  was  going  to  be  in  Nashville  from  the 
time  of  the  general  election  which  was  in  November  until  his  inaugu- 
ration which  would   be  sometime  in  January  around  the  15th  or  19th 
or  somewhere  in  there. 

And  one  day  I  was  having  lunch  in  a  restaurant  in  Murfreesboro 
and  the  owner  of  this  restaurant  and  motel,  Mr.  Herman  Jackson,  was 
a  friend  of  mine  and  had  been  for  many  many  years  came  over  and  sat 
down  with  Dorothy  and  talked  with  us  awhile.   And  he  had  supported 
Winfield  Dunn  and  Bill  Brock  both  very  vocally  and  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  election.   And  he  also  was  the  owner  of  the  Capitol  Park  Inn 
(Motel)  in  Nashville  and  a  new  motel  just  across  the  river  on  the 
Interstate,  The  Quality  Motel.   He  had  built  a  penthouse  on  the  top 
of  this  Quality  Motel — very  elaborate  penthouse — and  he  had  planned 
to  live  in  it  himself.   He  had  offered  that  to  me  back  a  few  years 
before  if  he  would  get  it  finished  in  time  if  I  was  able  to  get 
Ronald  Reagan  for  that  speaking  engagement.   Well,  he  offered  that 
to  me  for  Ronald  Reagan's  use   or  Senator  Dirksen's  use  or  whoever 
I  might  get  in  here.   Of  course,  we  didn't  get  it  and  he  had  not 
moved  in  this  penthouse. 
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I  had  nothing  in  mind  when  this  thing  came  up.   We  were  sitting 
there  talking.   I  said,  "Well,  have  you  and  Sara  moved  to  your  pent- 
house?" 

He  said,  "No,  we  are  not  going  to  use  that.   We  thought  we  would, 
but  we  are  not  going  to.   By  the  way,  where  is  Governor  Dunn  going  to 
be  staying?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know,  but  he  will  need  a  place  to  stay." 
He  said,  "Do  you  suppose  he  would  like  to  have  that  penthouse?" 
I  said,  "I  am  sure  he  would — love  to  have  it — it  is  so  conven- 
ient.  It  is  just  across  the  river  to  the  capitol  and  so  forth." 
Governor  Ellington   is  working  so  beautifully  with  him  and  is  trying 
to  bring  this  transition  period  in  to  where  they  can  work  so  closely 
together  where  they  can  make  it  so  smooth.   I  said,  "I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  because  he  will  have  no  funds — state  funds — 
for  a  place  to  live." 

Herman  said,  "Well  I,  let  me  check  into  that.   I  know  that  I 
have  that  thing  rented  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  nights.   But  it's 
not  rented  all  the  time  because  it  is  a  pretty  high  fee  on  that 
thing.   Let  me  check  on  it  and  I  know  that  I  am  going  to   offer  for 
his  use." 

So  Winfield   accepted  that  and  again  here  is  an  example  of  a 
person  who  wanted  nothing  and  expected  nothing  and  asked  nothing.   I 
guess  nowdays,   this   sort  of  thing  would  be  looked  into  quite  closely 
by  news  media  and  in  light  of  some  things  that  have  happened  in  recent 
years.   But  the  only  question  asked  of  me,  Lamar  Alexander  asked  me, 
"Will  this  man  ever  ask  anything  in  return?" 
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I  said,  "I'll  guarantee  he  won't.  He  would  never  ask  me  and  he 
would  have  to  go  through  me.  And  he  would  never  ask  me  for  anything 
in  return.   He  is  not  that  kind  of  man  and  he  would  never  do  it." 

Then  he  said,  "Well,  then,  I  am  sure  Winfield  would  like  to  have 
it." 

Then  Winfield  called  and  said,  "Yes,  he  would  because  he  knew  I 
wouldn't  recommend  anyone  to  him  that  would  have  some  ulterior  motive. 

Well  a  lot  of  things  like  this  were  done  for  Winfield  Dunn.   I 
don't  believe  Winfield  Dunn  felt  an  obligation  to  these  people  other 
than  friendship  and  I  don't  think  these  people — I  don't  know  of  an 
instance  where  these  people  expected  anything  in  return.   It  makes  you 
feel  good  to  be  a  part  of  something  like  this.   This  is  a  thing  that 
I  got  out  of  this  political  campaign  more  than  any  other  one  thing, 
was  pride  in  the  fact  that  so  many  people  would  do  so  much  and  ask 
nothing  in  return  but  good  government.   I  thought,  "Well,  we're 
really  on  our  way",  and  then  the  bottom  fell  out.   Not  because  of  our 
fault,  but  it  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  May  I  ask,  Dr.  Ezell,  how  do  you  feel  the 

people  in  Rutherford  County  felt  about  Winfield 
Dunn  by  the  time  he  left  office?   He  had  about  42%  at  the  time  of  the 
election.   Do  you  think  his  standing  among  the  people  remained  about 
the  same? 

DR.  EZELL:  No.  I  think  he  grew  on  them.   I  think  Winfield 

Dunn,  had  there  been  the  Constitutional  provi- 
sion  for  a  governor  to  succeed  himself,  would  have  just  overwhelming- 
ly been  endorsed  by  the  people  of  Rutherford  County  at  that  time,  no 
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matter  who  the  Democratic  candidate  was. 

Winfield  Dunn  was  a  Cinderella  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.   He  was 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right  place.   We  had  Sena- 
tor Baker  in  East  Tennessee,  then  we  had  Bill  Brock  running  from 
lower  East  Tennessee,  and  we  had  this  wonderful  personality  from  West 
Tennessee.   It  was  a  combination  that  was  just  exactly  right,  made  to 
order.   The  most  pleasing  thing  about  the  whole  thing  was  that  he  was 
so  qualified  to  do  what  he  did  after  he  was  elected.   The  people  in 
Rutherford  County  to  this  day  say  that  if  Winfield  Dunn  should  run 
for  governor  this  next  time  that  he  would  carry  Rutherford  County. 
These  were  the  knowledgeable  politicians,  these  were  the  Democratic 
politicians.   No  matter  who  would  be  the  Democratic  nominee,  people 
in  Rutherford  County,  I  believe,  would  even  work  for  him  in  the  pri- 
mary campaign  this  time.   Very  popular.   Very  popular  governor.   Good 
governor,  and  the  people  know  it. 


HECKMAN 
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